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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, 


one vessel to another. This is indeed strange 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. 


and incredible to the mere natural and carnal- 
ly-minded man, who will be apt to judge all 
time lost where there is not something spoken 
that ig obvious to ‘he outward senses; and 
therefore J shall insist a little upon this subject, 
as one that can speak from a certain experience, 
and not by mere hearsay, of this wonderful and 
glorious dispensation ; which hath so much the 
more of the wisdom and glory of God in it, as it 
is contrary to the nature of man’s spirit, will, 
and wisdom. 

As there can be nothing more opposite to the 
natural will and wisdom of man than this silent 
waiting upon God, so neither can it be obtained, 
nor rightly comprehended by man, but as he 
layeth down his own wisdom and will, so as to 
be content to be thoroughly subject to God. 
And therefore it was not preached, nor can be 
so practised, but by such as find no outward 
ceremony, no observations, no words, yea, not 
the best and purest words, even the words of 
Scripture, able to satisfy their weary souls: 
because where all these may be, the life, power 
and virtue, which make such things effectual, 
may be wanting. Such, I say, were necessitated 
to cease from all externals, and to be silent be- 
fore the Lord; and being directed to that in- 
ward life and light in themselves, as the most 
excellent teacher, which “‘ can never be removed 
into a corner,” came thereby to be taught to 
wait upon God in the measure of life and grace 
received from him, and to cease from their own 
forward words and actings, in the natural will- 
ing and comprehension, and feel after this in- 
ward seed of life; that, as it moveth, they may 
move with it, and be actuated by its power, and 
influenced, whether to pray, preach or sing. 
And so from this principle of man’s being 
silent, and not acting in the things of God of 
himself, until thus actuated by God’s light 
and grace in the heart, did naturally spring 
that manner of sitting silent together, and wait- 
ing together upon the Lord. For many thus 
principled, meeting together in the pure fear of 
the Lord, did not apply themselves presently to 
speak, pray or sing, &c., being afraid to be 
found acting forwardly in their own wills; but 
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WORSHIP. 


We judge it the duty of all to be diligent in 
the assembling of themselves together, and what 
we have been, and are, in this matter, our 
enemies in Great Britain, who have used all 
means to hinder our assembling together to 
worship God, may bear witness; and when as- 
sembled. the great work of one and all ought to 
be to wait upon God ; and returning out of their 
own thoughts and imaginations, to feel the 
Lord’s presence, and know a gathering into his 
name indeed, where he is in the midst, accord- 
ing to his promise. And as every one is thus 
gathered, and so met together inwardly in their 
spirits, as well as outwardly in their persons, 
there the secret power and virtue of life is 
known to refresh the soul, and the pure motions 
and breathings of God’s Spirit are felt to arise; 
from which, as words of declaration, prayers or 
praises arise, the acceptible worship is known, 
which edifies the church, and is well-pleasing 
to God. And no man here limits the Spirit of 
God, nor bringeth forth his own conned and 
gathered stuff; but every one puts that forth 
wuich the Lord puts into their hearts: and it is 

uttered forth not in man’s will and wisdom ; but 
in the evidence and demonstration of the Spirit, 
and of power. Yea, though there be not a word 
spoken, yet is the true spiritual worship per-| 
formed, and the body of Christ edified; yea, it 
may, und hath often fallen out amongst us, that 
divers meetings have past without one word ; 
and yet our souls have been greatly edified and 
refreshed, and our hearts wonderfully overcome 
with the secret sense of God’s power and Spirit, 
which, without words, hath been ministered from 
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each made it their work to retire inwardly to 
the measure of grace in themselves, not being 
only silent as to words, but even abstaining 
from their own thoughts, imaginations and de- 
sires ; so watching in a holy dependence upon 
the Lord, and meeting together not only out- 
wardly in one place, but thus inwardly in one 
Spirit, and in one name of Jesus, which is his 
power and virtne, they come thereby to enjoy 
and feel the arisings of this life, which, as it 
prevails in each particular, becomes as a flood 
of refreshment, and overspreads the whole meet- 
ing : for man, ana man’s part and wisdom, being 
denied and chained down in every individual, 
and God exalted, and his grace in dominion in 
the heart, thus his name comes to be one in all, 
and his glory breaks forth, and covers all; and 
there is such a holy awe and reverence upon 
every soul, that if the natural part should arise 
in any, or the wise part, or what is not one with 
the life, it would presently be chained down, 
and judged out. And when any are, through 
the breaking forth of this power, constrained to 
utter a sentence of exhortation or praise, or to 
breathe to the Lord in prayer, then all are 
sensible of it; for the same life in them an- 
swers to it, “as in water face answereth to 
face.” This is that divine and spiritual wor- 
ship, which the world neither knoweth nor un- 
derstandeth, which the vulture’s eye seeth not 
into. Yet many and great are the advantages, 
which my soul, with many others, hath tasted 
of hereby, and which would be found of all 
such as would seriously apply themselves here- 
unto: for, when people are gathered thus to- 
gether, not merely to hear men, nor depend 
upon them, but alhare inwardly taught to stay 
their minds upon the Lord, and wait for his ap- 
pearance in their heatts; thereby the forward 
working of the spirit of man is stayed and 
hindered from mixing itself with the worship 
of God; and the form of this worship is so 
naked and void of all outward and worldly 
splendor, that all occasion for man’s wisdom to 
be exercised in that superstition and idolatry 
hath no lodging here ;“and so there being also 
an inward quietness and retiredness of mind, 
the witness of God ariseth in the heart, and the 
light of Christ shineth, whereby the soul cometh 
to see its own condition. And there being 
many joined together in this same work, there 
is an inward travail and wrestling; and also, as 
the measure of grace is abode in, an overcom- 
ing of the power and spirit of darkness; and 
thus we are often greatly strengthened and re- 
newed in the spirits of our minds without a 
word, and we enjoy and possess the holy fellow- 
ship and communion of the body and blood of 
Christ, by which our inward man is nourished 
and fed; which makes us not to dote upon out- 
ward water, and bread and wine, in our spirit- 
ual things. Now as many thus gathered to- 
gether grow up in the strength, power and 
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virtue of truth, and as truth comes thus to have 
victory and dominion in their souls, then they 
receive an utterance, and speak steadily to the 
edification of their brethren, and the pure life 
hath a free passage through them, and what is 
thus spoken edifieth the body indeed. Such is 
the evident certainty of that divine strength 
that is communicated by thus meeting together, 
and waiting in silence upon God, that some- 
times when one hath come in that hath been 
unwatchful and wandering in his mind, or sud- 
denly out of the hurry of outward business, 
and so not inwardly gathered with the rest, so 
soon as he retires himself inwardly, this power 
being in a good measure raised in the whole 
meeting, will suddenly lay hold upon his spirit, 
and wonderfully help to raise up the good in 
him, and beget him into the sense of the same 
power, to the melting and warming of his heart ; 
even as the warmth would take hold upon a 
man that is cold coming in to a stove, or as a 
flame will lay hold upon some little combustible 
matter being near unto it. Yea, if it fall out 
that several met together be straying in their 
minds, though outwardly silent, and so wander- 
ing from the measure of grace in themselves, 
which, through the working of the enemy, and 
negligence of some, may fall out, if either one 
come in, as may be in, who is watchful, and in 
whom the life is raised in a great measure, as 
that one keeps his place, he will feel a secret 
travail for the rest in a sympathy with the seed 
which is oppressed in the other, and kept from 
arising by their thoughts and wanderings; and as 
such a faithful one waits in the light, and keeps in 
this divine work, God oftentimes answers the 
secret travail and breathings of his own seed 
through such a one, so that the rest will find 
themselves secretly smitten without words, and 
that one will be as a midwife through the secret 
travail of his soul to bring forth the life in 
them, just as a little water thrown into a pump 
brings up the rest, whereby life will come to be 
raised in all, and the vain imaginations brought 
down; and such a one is felt by the rest to 
minister life unto them without words. Yea, 
sometimes, when there is not a word in the 
meeting, but all are silently waiting, if one 
come in that is rude and wicked, and in whom 
the power of darkness prevaileth much, perhaps 
with an intention to mock or do mischief, if 
the whole meeting be gathered into the life, 
and it be raised in a good measure, it will 
strike terror into such a one, and he will feel 
himself unable to resist; but by the secret 
strength and virtue thereof, the power of dark- 
ness in him will be chained down: and if the 
day of his visitation be not expired, it will 
reach tu the measure of grace in him, and raise 
it up to the redeeming of his soul. And this 
we often bear witness of, so that we have had 
frequent occasion in this respect, since God hath 
gathered us to be a people, to renew this old 
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saying of many, “Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” For not a few have come to be con- 
vinced of the truth after this manner, of which 
I myself, in part, am a true witness, who not by 
strength of arguments, or by a particular dis- 
quisition of each doctrine, and convincement of 
my understanding thereby, came to receive and 
bear witness of the truth, but by being secretly 
reached by this life; for when I came into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret 
powef among them, which touched my heart, 
and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil 
weakening in me, and the good raised up, and 
so | became thus knit and united unto them, 
hungering more and more after the increase of 
this power and life, whereby I might feel myself 
perfectly redeemed. And indeed this is the 
surest way to become a Christian, to whom 
afterwards the knowledge and understanding of 
principles will not be wanting, but will grow up 
so much as is needful, as the natural fruit of 
this good root, and such a knowledge will not 
be barren nor unfruitful. After this manner we 
desire, therefore, all that come among us to be 
proselyted, knowing that though thousands 
should be convinced in their understandings of 
all the truths we maintain, yet if they were not 
sensible of this inward life, and their souls not 
changed from unrighteousness to righteousness, 
they could add nothing to us. For this is that 
cement whereby we are joined “ as to the Lord,” 
so to one another, and without this none can 
worship with us. Yea, if such should come 
among us, and from that understanding and 
convincement they have of the truth, speak ever 
so true things, and utter them forth with ever 
so much excellency of speech, if this life were 
wanting, it would not edify us at all, but be as 
“ sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1.— Barclay. 


ercised. Whilst some wept, others were filled 
with songs of praise, for upwards of two hours 
after retiring to bed. Their exercises differed 
agreeably to the operations of the spirit; whilst 
some were convicted for disobedience, others 
felt the reward of peace for simple dedication 
to manifested duty. 

In 1694, there appeared a remarkable awaken- 
ing in divers meetings and particular families of 
Friends in Scotland; many of the youth re- 
ceived a renewed and special call of Divine 
grace, and became more decided in their re- 
ligious views and practices, and some were con- 
strained from that day to» bear a public testi- 
mony to the immediate visitations and operations 
of the spirit of God upon the heart, and to in- 
vite others to bend their wills to the cross of 
Christ. About sixteen, both males and females, 
between the ages of 14 and 22, were of this 
class, who became useful and honorable mem- 
bers of society from this day of merciful visita- 
tion. 

In 1701, the inhabitants of Nantucket re- 
ceived a similar visitation in an appointed 
meeting at a private house. The spirit of convie- 
tion and contrition was felt through the meet- 
ing, and many around the house, as well as 
those within, wept freely, and cried for mercy; 
so that it was difficult to close the meeting 
without checking the good feelings which were 
then mercifully granted. From that memora- 
ble meeting many became convinced of sin and 
converted, and afterwards became useful and 
zealous advocates for the Christian doctrines 
and precepts held by our Society. 

With regard to a proper appreciation and 
application of these facts in the experience of 
early Friends, we will do well to take the advice 
of the Apostle—‘ Repent ye and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the presence 
of the Lord.” 
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“ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou 


ordained strength.’ THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


In 1679, a special visitation from God was 
granted the children of Waltham Abbey School, 
(Kngland,) when in their week-day meeting. 
At first a few girls were broken into tenderness 
of spirit before the Lord, and in a short time 
this same feeling spread over the children gen- 
erally ; so that both boys and girls shed tears 
freely, and some were greatly distressed. This 
feeling of contrition covered the meeting gen- 
erally, and continued about one hour; so that 
both old and young became baptized into the 
one baptism, of which Christ is the minister. 
There were present about forty-five children, be- 
tween 8 and 10 years old. 

Another memorable season was in the family 
reading before retiring to bed; two boys were 
contrited and wept, which feeling spread until 
the children generally became religiously ex- 


Men commonly read and hear, and may 
possibly preach of the sufferings of Christ as a 
common story, and in that way it may a little 
move a man, and wring tears from his eyes. 
But faith hath another kind of sight of them, 
and so works another kind of affections; and 
without that, the very eye-sight of them had 
availed the Apostles nothing ; for how many saw 
Him suffer as they did, who reviled, or at least 
despised him. But by the eye of faith to see 
the only begotten Son of God, as stricken and 
smitten of God, bearing our sorrows, and wound- 
ed for our transgressions, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous, reckoned amongst the unrighteous and 
malefactors ; to see Him stripped naked, and 
scourged, and buffeted, and nailed, and dying, 
and all for us; this isthe thing that will bind 
upon us strongly all the duties of Christianity 
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and of our particular callings, and best enable 
us, according to our callings, to bind them upon 
others.— Leighton. 
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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 291.) 


Having completed his religious engagement, 
he returned to New York just eight months 
after he had left home; “strong emotions of 
gratitude and praise filling his heart, whilst 
once more united with his little family in 
private devotion, to wait together upon and to 
serve their blessed Lord and holy Redeemer.” 

On account of his wite’s health they had re- 
sided, for some time previous to his last jour- 
ney, out of the city, at the village of Greenwich. | 
At the same place lived the notorious Thomas 
Paine. An authentic account of the last days 
of such a man may have some historical value 
and interest, and S. G. thus notices his decease : | 

“T may not omit recording here the death of 
Thomas Paine. A few days previous to my 
leaving home on my last religious visit, on hear 
ing that he was ill, and in a very destitute con- 
dition, I went to see him, and found him in a 
wretched state; for he had been so neglected, 
and forsaken by his pretended friends, that the 
common attentions to a sick man had been with- 
held from him. The skin of his body was inj 
some places worn off, which greatly increased 
his sufferings. A nurse was provided for him, 
and some needful comforts were supplied. He 
was mostly in a state of stupor, but something 
that had passed between us had made such an 
impression upon him, that some days after my 
departure he sent for me, and, on being told 
that 1 was gone from home, he sent for another 
Friend. This induced a valuable young Friend, 
(Mary Rascoe,) who had resided in my family, 
and continued at Greenwich during part of my 
absence, frequently to go and take him some 
little refreshment suitable for an invalid, fur- 
nished by a neighbor. Once, when she was 
there, three of his deistical associates came to 
the door, and in a loud, unfeeling manner, said, 
‘Tom Paine, it is said you are turning Chris- 
tian, but we hope you will die as you have 
lived ;’ and then went away. On which, turn- 
ing to Mary Rascoe, he said, ‘You see what 
miserable comforters they are.’ 

Once he asked her if she had ever read an 
of his writings. And on being told that she had 
read but very little of them, he inquired what 
she thought of them, adding, ‘from such a one 
as you I expect a correct answer.’ She told 
him that when very young his ‘ Age of Reason’ 
was put into her hands, but that the more she 
read in it, the more dark and distressed she felt, 
and she threw the book into the fire. ‘I wish 
all had done as you,’ he replied; ‘for if the 
Devil had ever any agency in any work, he has 
had it in ty writing that book.” When going 
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to carry him some refreshment, she repeatedly 
heard him uttering the language,‘O Lord! 
Lord God? or, ‘Lord Jesus! have mercy 
upon me!’ 

It is well known that during sume weeks of 
his illness, when a little free from bodily pain, 
he wrote a great deal; this his nurse told me; 
and Mary Rascoe repeatedly saw him writing. 
If his companions in infidelity had found any 
thing to support the idea that he continued on 
his death-bed to espouse their cause, would they 
not have eagerly published it? But not a word 
is said; there is a total secrecy as to what has 
become of these writings.” 

Again fixing his abode at New York, Stephen 
Grellet was permitted, for about two years, to 
remain very much at home. During this in- 
terval of comparative repose, his ministerial 
labors were chiefly confined to the city, and his 
As he 
had been accustomed to do, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he again “ engaged in a small way 
of business, to make provision for his family,” 
and also, as he says, “ to obtain, through the Di- 
vine blessing upon his endeavors, the needful 
supplies to defray the exp-nses of travelling in 
the service of the Gospel.” 

In perfect accordance with the good order 
established in the Christian community of which - 
he was a member, he might have availed him- 
self, for the latter object, of the willing aid of 
his friends. But, with characteristic disinter- 
estedness, he declined to doso. Hitherto he 
had been enabled, even in this respect, to 
“minister to his necessities” from his own re- 
sources, and he felt it to be a privilege both 
to spend and to be spent in the work of his 
Lord. 

‘“He has so blessed me,’’ was the grateful 
record of this devoted servant, ‘‘ that to His 
praise be it acknowledged, 1 have gone on my 
own charges throughout all the extensive re- 
ligious journeys I have to this time taken; 
though some of these have been expensive ; my 
journey through France, and crossing the sea, 
especially so; and on this continent 1 have lost 
three horses. But I have only thus returned 
to my blessed Master, in his service, what he 
has bountifully bestowed upon me. My friends 
in New York would have paid my passage 
across the sea, but I could not be free to consent 


y | to “."’ 


In connection with these remarks, it will be 
recollected that the religious Society of Friends 
have long borne an open testimony to the spirit- 
uality and freedom of the Christian ministry. 
Resting upon the experience and example of the 
Primitive Church, aod the authoritative teach- 
ing of the New Testament, they continue to 
maintain that there can be no right appointment 
to the sacred office, except by the call of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, nor any true qualification 
for the exercise of the gift, except by the direct 
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and renewed influences of the Holy Spirit. 
Hence they hold that what is “freely received,” 
should be “ freely given,” and that therefore the 
ministry of the Gespel must be essentially 
gratuitous and free, without money and without 
price,—without “ hire,” and without “ pay.” 

But, whilst precluded, by these fundamental 
views of Christian truth, from providing any 
pecuniary compensation for preaching the Gos- 
pel, they fully recognize, on scriptural grounds, 
the justness of the claim of the preacher, for 
the supply of his outward wants, upon those 
who hear him, whilst actually laboring in the 
cause of the Gospel, and expending his whole 
time and strength for their benefit. During 
the progress and continuance of such undertak- 
ings the ministers of the Gospel cannot be ex- 
pected to provide for themselves, and it is well 
known to be the prevailing practice of the So- 
ciety, to pay the expenses of their journeys, and 
to maintain them during the course of their 
labors ;—* the workman being worthy of his 
meat.” 

Stephen Grellet cordially accepted both these 
views, though, like the Apostle, in regard to 
the latter, as we have seen, he did not wish 
“that it should be so done unto him.” He 


“coveted no man’s silver or gold,” and when he 


felt himself constrained, by the gentle influences 
of his Saviour’s love, to visit the churches that 
are scattered abroad, and to proclaim to his fel- 
low-men the unsearchable riches of Christ, he 
did it in the spirit that sought not theirs but 
them, and ‘so laboring,” both in his temporal 
and in his spiritual concerns, he sweetly realized 
the truth of the words of the Lord Jesus, “ it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

In the early summer of 1811, he entered upon 
a second visit to Europe, and thus adverts to it 
in his Autobiography : 

“Since my return from my religious visit to 
France, 1 have been under almost continual 
pressure of mental exercise in the prospect that 
{ should soon have to return to Europe, to la- 
bor more extensively among those nations, in 
the work of the Gospel of our Holy Redeemer. 
I endeavored to keep my mind very single to 
my blessed Lord and the leadings of his Spirit, 
and, it having appeared to me last winter that 
the time had come for me to prepare to enter 
upon this important service, I accordingly set- 
tled my outward concerns, and submitted my 
religious prospect to the serious consideration 
and judgment of the Friends of my Monthly 


. Meeting, who gave me their certificate of tender 


sympathy and near unity. The Quarterly and 
Yearly Meeting did likewise, and soon after this, 
‘on the 23d of the Fifth month, 1811, on the 
first day of the week, after a solemn meeting, [ 
went on board the ship Orbit, Captain Bool, 
bound for Liverpool. My dear wife and I were 


strengthened to part with one another, under a 
solemn covering of the Lord’s presence, and 
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enabled to resign ourselves and one another 
to his Divine guidance and safe protection. O 
Lord! preserve thy servant in the way in 
which he goes, into which thou hast called 
him, so that, by keeping an eye single to thy 


|holy directions, he may faithfully follow thee 


and do the work thou hast assigned him.” 

Stephen Grellet arrived at Liverpool the 22d 
of the Sixth month, 1811, and he thus con- 
tinues : 

“T remained in Liverpool till the 3d of 8th 
month, having sundry meetings with Friends in 
that large commercial place, and several also 
among divers classes of the inhabitants. One 
of these was with the Methodists, in their large 
house, among whom I was much engaged in 
the Gospel of Christ, and many of us were bap- 
tized together by the one Spirit. I had also a 
meeting in the poor-house ; about a thousand 
of its inmates were present. I felt very tender- 
ly for them. Many had seen better days, but 
owing to the pressure of the times, they have 
been under the necessity of coming here. I 
had also a religious opportunity in that place, 
with about two hundred children. Some of them 
manifested tender religious feelings. 

During the time I have been at Liverpool, 
Paul Cuffee, a black man, owner and master of 
a vessel, has come into port, from Sierra Leone, 
on the coast of Africa. He is a member of our 
Society, and resides in New England. The 
whole of his crew are black also. This, to- 
gether with the cleanliness of his vessel, and 
the excellent order prevailing on board, has ex- 
cited very general attention. It has, I believe, 
opened the minds of many in tender feelings 
towards the poor suffering Africans, who, they 
see, are men like themselves, capable of becom- 
ing, like Paul Cuffee, valuable and useful mem- 
bers both of civil and religious Society.” 

The slave trade had indeed, at this time, been 
for some years abolished, both by England and 
the United States; but it was still carried on, 
with all its cruelties and horrors, by the sub- 
jects of several other powers. In countries 
where the importation of slaves from Africa was 
no longer allowed, the desolating and widely 
extended effects of the internal slave trade were 
still perpetuating the complicated miseries of 
this dreadful traffic. Slavery itself still con- 
tinued to prevail to an undiminished extent, 
and with all the variety and enormity of the 
evils and calamities inseparable from the in- 
human system ; while the notion of the inferior- 
ity of the African race, and the prejudice 
against color, had scarcely begun to give place 
to more enlightened views, or to yield to the 
righteous influence of Christian principle. 
Though some check had been given to the 
iniquitous trade in the blood and bones of our 
fellow-men, direct from Africa, our colored 
brethren, for whom Christ died, were still a 
down-trodden people everywhere, whose suffer- 
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ings no tongue could tell; and much remained, 
and still does remain to be done, before this 
foul disgrace can be removed from the Cbris- 
tian name. Stephen Grellet was one of those 
who deeply felt for the cause of the oppressed— 
“the wrongs of Africa ;” he heartily united 
with the friends of truth, and justice, and hu- 
manity, in their efforts to do away the vices of 
a sinful, and to lessen the miseries of a suffering 
world. He delighted in the well-being of every 
son of Africa, and the simple circumstance of 
the arrival of Paul Cuffee with his colored 
crew, in the port of Liverpool, could not fail to 
touch a chord to which his heart must vibrate ; 
he welcomed him as “a man and a Christian.” 
How many years, alas! have since elapsed, and 
we are still “ guilty concerning our brother.” 


(To be continued.) 
From * The Land and the Book.” 
WINTER EVENING SELECTIONS. 


BY N. Y. 


The Olive Tree is of slow growth and the 
husbandman must have long patience. Except 
under circumstances peculiarly favorable, it 


bears no berries until the seventh year, nor is 
the crop worth much until the tree is ten or 
fifteen years old; but then “the labor of the 


olive” is very profitable, and it will continue to 
yield its fruit to extreme old age, like the excel- 
lent of the earth. So long as there is a fragment 
remaining, though externally the tree looks dry 
as a post, yet does it continue to yield its load of 
oily berries, and for twenty generations the 
owners gather fruit from the faithful old patri- 
arch. (Ps. ciii. 8.) 

This tree also requires but little labor or 
care of any kind, and if long neglected, will 
revive again when the ground is dug or plowed, 
and begin afresh to yield as before. Vine- 
yards forsaken die out almost immediately, and 
mulberry orchards neglected run rapidly to ruin ; 
but not so the olive. I saw the desolate hills 
above Antioch covered with these groves, al- 
though no one had paid attention to them for 
half a century. If the olive bore every year, its 
value would be incalculable ; but like most other 
trees, it yields only every other year. Even 
with this deduction, it is the most valuable species 
of property in the country. Large trees, in 
good season, will yield from ten to fifteen gal- 
lons of oil, and an acre of them gives a crop 
worth at least one hundred dollars. 

The value of the tree is enchanced by fhe 
fact that its fruit is indispensable to the com- 
fort, and even the existence of the mass 
of the community. The Biblical references 
to this matter are not at all exaggerated. The 
berry, pickled, forms the general “relish to the 
farmer's dry bread. He goes forth to his work | 
in the field at early dawn, or sets out on a jour-' 
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ney, with no other provision than olives wrapped 
up in a quantity of his paper-like loaves, and 
with this he is contented. Then almost every 
kind of dish is cooked in oil, and without it the 
good wife is utterly confounded ; and when the 
oil fails, the lamp in the dwelling of the poor 
expires. Moreover, the entire supply of soap in 
this country is from the produce of the olive. 
Habakkuk, therefore, gives a very striking at- 
testation of faith in God when he says: “ Al- 
though the labor of the olive should fail,” “ yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” 

Hosea says, “ his beauty shall be as the olive 
tree.” Tome a noble grove, spreading like a 
silver sea, along,the base of the hills, and climb- 
ing the ascending terraces, is perfectly charm- 
ing ; and it speaks of peace e and plenty, food and 
gladness. The olive tree and its fruit make the 
face of man shine in more senses than one. It 
is both charming and refreshing to ride through 
a grove when clothed with flowers, or when 
bowed down with fat and oily berries. 

Moses, in that last ode which he taught the 
children of Israel, speaks of oil out of the flinty 
rock. The olive delights to insinuate its roots 
into the clefts of the rocks and crevices of flinty 
marl, and from thence it draws its richest stores 
of oil. Ifthe overlaying mould is so deep that 
its roots cannot reach the rock beneath, [ am 
told that the tree languishes, and its berries are 
small and sapless. There is, however, another 
explanation of this figure of Moses. In ancient 
times generally, (and in many places at the pres- 
ent day,) the olives were ground to a pulp in 
huge stone basins by rolling a heavy stone wheel 
over them, and the oil was then expressed in 
stone presses established near by. I'requently 
these presses, with their floors, gutters, troughs 
and cisterns, were all hewn out of solid rock, 
and thus it literally poured out “ rivers of oil.” 
There is a ruin above Tyre where scores of such 
presses are still standing, almost as perfect as 
they were twenty centuries ago, although every 
vestige of the groves which supplied the oil has 
long since disappeared. The apostle Paul says, 
(Rom. xi. 17, 18, 24,) “If thou wert cut out of 
the olive tree, which is wild by nature, and 
wert grafted, contrary to nature, upon a good 
olive tree,” &c., &c. The olive is wild by na- 
ture, and it must be grafted by the good before 
it will bear fruit ; but “here the apostle speaks of 
grafting the wild into the good, not the good 
upon the wild. True, he does, but observe 
he says expressly that this is contrary to na- 
ture, as it really is. I have made particular 
inquiries on this point, and find in the kingdom 
of nature generally, certainly in the case of the 
olive, the process referred to by the apostle never 
succeeds. Graft the good upon the wild, and, 
as the Arabs say, 7 will conquer the wild, but 
| you cannot reverse the process with success. If 
‘you insert a wild graft into a good tree, it wi// 
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Conquer the good. It is only in the kingdom of 


grace that a process thus contrary to nature can 
be successful, and it is this circumstance which 
the apostle has seized upon, to magnify the 
mercy shown to the Gentiles by grafting them, 
a wild race, contrary to the nature of such opera- 
tions, into the good olive tree of the church, 
and causing them to flourish there, and bring 
forth fruit unto eternal life. 

The apostle speaks of the root of the good 
olive, implying that by some means or other it 
had been changed. ‘The process by which this 
result is reached is quite simple. Yon observe 
certain knobs, or large warts, so to speak, on the 
body of this tree Cut out one of these which 
has a branch growing out of it, above the place 
where it has been gre afted ; ; plant it in good soil, 

water it ¢ irefully, and it will strike out roots and 
grow. It is now a good tree from the root, and 
all scions taken from it are also “ good by na- 


ture.’ But if the knob or branch be taken 
below the grafting, your tree becomes wild} 
$y 


again. I am told, however, by olive-growers, 
tha at there is a tendency to degenerate, and that 
it is often a great improvement to graft even a 
good tree upon one that is still better.’ 
(To be continued.) 


ae acne 





From the Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
COLPORTAGE IN FRANCE. 


A most satisfactory feature of the French 
colportage is the frequent purchase of the whole 
Bible by those who have previously bought only 
a portion of the Scriptures. An illustration of 
this mode of operation is furnished by M. de 
Pressensé. How cheered must the colporteur 
have been to find that the worn and tattered 
Testament had created an irresistible desire for 
the new and handsome Bible! 

“A terrible storm very recently overtook one 
of our colporteurs in a mountainous and very 
thinly inhabited district. When the tempest 
was at its height, he came up to a cottage of 
very humble appearance, to which he at once 
advanced for the purpose of seeking shelter. 
Without any hesitation, he turned the key 
which was in the door, and, on opening it and 
crossing the threshbold, he found himself in the 


midst of a little family relvele, comprising a man | 


and his two young sons, the latter of whom very 
speedily g gained his heart through the affection- 
ate promptitude with which they took off the 
heavy wallet from his back, set about drying his 
cout which was saturated with rain, and then 
insisted on installing him in the best seat at the 
fire round which they were sitting. After the 
exchange of some commonplace phrases about 


the unpropitious state of the weather, and the, 


bad roads of the district, they set about making 





some direct inquiries respecting the stranger 


guest, whose presence in so desolate a portion of 


the country, and in such bad weather, was quite! a book, but for us three francs are 


sufficient to give occasion for some surprise. 
In order the more easily to explain the object 
for which he was travelling, our colporteur rose, 
and opening his wallet, drew from it a Bible, 
and, placing it before those who were question- 
ing him, remarked: ‘This book is the [Holy 
Seriptures,] and those who have learnt how 
happy the things it contains are calculated to 
make a man when they have once for all entered 
his heart, feel impelled to do all in their power 
to communicate this happiness to others. For 
this reason it is that I travel about in all 
weathers, going from house to house, and en- 
treating my neighbors, if they do not already 
possess it, to provide themselves with the Book 
of God, which contains the words of eternal 
life.’ ‘The Book of God ! exclaimed the man, 
‘why, I possess a portion of it, and the Lord 
knows how earnestly [ have prayed to Him to 
bestow upon me the favor of enabling me, some 
day or other, to get possession of the whole.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ shouted the two boys, ‘we have 

already got the Gospels, and we, as well as father, 
have been long wishing to have all that God ha 

caused to be written about Himself.’ ‘ You ha _, 

indeed, reason to praise the Lord that you have 
already been able to read the life of Jesus 
Christ ; and if you have read it with attention, 
and, more particularly, if you have believed 
what you have read, you already know sufficient 
to lead you to heaven.’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ replied 
one of the boys, who appeared to be about seven 
years of age, ‘but we have read that all Serip- 
ture is profitable for doctrine and for correction, 
and we very much want to know all that God 

has said for this purpose.’ On this the father 
interrupted the boy by rising and going to a 
cupboard whence he drew out a New Testa- 
ment in 12mo., which was all in tatters, so much 
had it been used. This the man exhibited to 
the colporteur, and at the same time remarked, 


}* As you can see for yourself, our dear book is 


very nearly past service, and we must have a 
new one.’ ‘And we must have another at any 
price,’ said the other boy, whose age might 
have been about twelve years, ‘ At any price,’ 
replied the father in a tone of sadness, ‘ at any 
price do yousay? Alas, we dare not talk in 
that style; for how often do we want money 
sufficient to buy our daily bread!’ ‘ But, Mr. 
Colporteur,’ said the younger of the boys, with 
the air of one who had all of a sudden had a 
happy thought suggested to his mind, ‘ what is 
the price of your ‘large book, which I suppose 
contains the whule of the Scriptures ?” ‘Yes,’ 
was the reply, ‘ this book is the complete Bible, 
and it costs no more than three franes.’ ‘ Do 
you hear that father? why, that is nothing at 
all,’ exclaimed the same boy, who evidently 
imagined that the price would comprise a heap 
of frances. ‘Yes,’ replied the father, ‘ three 
franes are certainly not much for so handsome 
” § Don’t 
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You know, father,’ here exclaimed the elder, 
boy, ‘that my brother will to-morrow receive | 
at the factory a little more than two francs, and 

that I have three days’ pay owing to me, which 
amounts to two francs and fifteen centimes ? 

These two sums together will make four frances 

and three sous, and this good man here only | 
wants three frances for his book. Am I not 

right, James, in saying that you, as well as my- 
self, will agree to eat nothing but dry bread for 
several days, so that father may be able to pay 
the three frances?’ *To be sure I will.’ was the! 
brother’s reply. The father, who was moved to, 
tears, as was the colporteur, on hearing the pro- 
posal, at once drew from a box, where he kept 
his money, the sum required, and, to his great 
delight, as well as that of his two boys, placed a 
large Bible triumphantly on the table. One 
word more in reference to this interesting inci- | 
dent. It was with particular pleasure that our | 
agent learned that the gratifying welcome, thus 

accorded in this cottage to the Bible, was due, 
instrumentally, to the ragged New Testament 

which the man exhibited to him; and this New 

Testament, he further learned, had reached that! 
cottage more than three years previously through 

the medium of a Bible colporteur, who, when 

selling it, had knelt down with the family, and | 
had prayed that the Lord would lead to Himself 
every member of that family.” 


| 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19, 1861. 

LONDON YEARLY MEETING COMMITTEE ON 
Missions.—We learn from the British Friend 
and the London Friend, that an adjourned meet- 
ing of this Committee was held in London on 
the 26th of 11th month last, and made further 
progress towards a Report to be presented to 
the next Yearly Meeting. The interest felt in 
the subject did not appear to have diminished, 
nor the feeling of its importance. 

“The testimonies of our Society,” says the 
British Friend, “on the authority of Christ in 
his Church; on the nature of spiritual worship 
and of gospel ministry, and the right qualifica- 
tion for its exercise, claimed especial attention 
in connection with the object of the meeting. 
The entire accordance of these views with scrip- 
tural truth was renewedly felt; but it was also 
felt, that so far from these views being in any 
way opposed to missionary labor, they are emi- 
nently calculated to insure its right and success- 
ful carrying out.” 
The Conference on the revision of the “ Book | 
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of Extracts,” or the Discipline, met on the 27th 
and following days, and made satisfactory prog- 
ress with their business. 


—_——-_ +26 


Maraiep, In New York, on the 3d of Ist mo., 1861, 
in accordance with the order of the Society of Friends, 
Wririam W. Tirvs to Anystz L. daughter of Pelatiah 
P. Page, both members of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


+ ee -— 


Drep, On the Ist of 11th mo., 1860, Extzasera 
Lewis, wife of Abner Lewis, in the 64th year of her 
age. 

She was enabled to bear a protracted and very 
afflictive disease with much patience and Christian 
resignation. 


——, On the 18th of 11th mo., 1860, Poesr Hate, 
wife of Henrv Halein the 60th year of her age. 

The loss of this much valued Friend will be felt by 
many of her survivors, yet they have the consoling 
belief that their loss is her unspeakable gain. 


, On the 19th of 12th mo., last, Ann ExizaBetTa 
Apptesy, in the 15th year of her age. 

This orphan child of John and Mildred Appleby, 
had been under the care of Job and Tacy Hadley for 
several years past. She was of a modest and retir- 
ing disposition, ‘but had shown evidences of the 
workings of Divine grace upon her mind; and she 
seemed to pass to the world of spirits in sweet 
peace. 








, On the Ist of Ist mo., 1861, Antcart Cosxer, 
widow of the late John Cosner, in the 91st year of 
her age. 

The exemplary life and Christian kindness of this 
dear Friend, may be truly said to have made her 
apreacher of righteousness, in her generation, to all 
those around her; and through the merits and 
mercy of her Redeemer, she has been gathered to her 
rest, ‘‘ Like as a shock of corn cometh in in his sea- 
son.”’ 

The above four Friends were members of Mill 
Creek Monthly Meeting, in Hendricks County, Indi- 
ana. 





, On the 19th of 11th mo. last, at the residence 
of her mother, in Sherman, Conn., Janz WANzER, 
aged 26 years; a member of Oblong Monthly Meet- 
ing, Dutchess County, New York. 

Although so early called to leave this world, and 
many dear friends, she expressed a perfect willing- 
ness to go, saying, ‘‘ My sins have been many, but I 
feel they are forgiven ; all is peace ; alsoI know that 
my Redeemer liveth; Jesus is my all.’’ She spoke of 
the consolation it now afforded her, that she had 
been diligent in reading the Holy Scriptures and 
had endeavored to follow Christ. 


, On the 16th of 11th mo. last, Hanyang 
Marta, wife of John Thorndike, in the 26th year of 
her age; a member of Weare Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. H. 

The circumspect, exemplary walk of this dear 
Friend, and the prayerful exercise of her mind as 
exhibited in her diary, furnish her bereaved 
friends with abundant evidence that the great work 
of preparation had not been neglected, but that she 
was prepared for the solemn change. 


, In Falmouth, Maine, 7th of 11th mo., 1860, 
Anne Porinton, aged 92 years, 6 months, and 14 
days. 

She was a much valued member of Falmouth 














Meeting, filling the station of an elder in the church 
for a great many years, very acceptably to Friends. 

She always manifested a lively concern for the 
support of all our Christian principles and testi- 
monies, and the proper maintenance and administra- 
tion of our discipline. 

Diep, On the 6th of 10th mo., 1860, at Plattekill, 
Ulster County, N. Y., Apya M., son of Samuel and 
Lydia Heaton, in the 31st year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 

During about 16 years of the latter part of his life 


he was subject to epileptic fits, and his physical ' 


condition led him frequently to contemplate the 
great uncertainty of his long continuance in this 
probationary state, and we believe it was his most 
earnest engagement to be prepared for the great 
change that he expected soon to witness. 

Though he exhibited an innocent cheerfulness in, 
and much enjoyed the company of his equals in age, 
when the conversation was of an intellectual or 
religious character, yet he was ever averse to the 
light and frivolous intercourse too often indulged in 
by youth. His love of the Holy Scriptures prompted 
their daily perusal, and the solemnity of his counte- 
nance bespoke the interest with which he partici- 
pated in the family reading, sometimes of his own 
accord taking the Bible and reading to the collected 
family. He was unwilling that anything save bodily 


indisposition should prevent his attending all our’ 
religious meetings, though frequently liable to be , 
carried out in a state of insensibility. This was a | 
source of much anxiety to him, and at one time he | 
expressed to his father, the discouragement he felt on | 


account of giving his friends the trouble, but being 
assured that some had expressed a choice that he 
would continue to attend, he seemed to be relieved 
from a great burthen. 

He was so candid that it is believed he never told 
an untruth, and so consistent in his general deport- 
ment as to secure the confidence and respect of all 
his associates, yet he formed a very low estimate of 
his own merits, and often mourned over and prayed 
for the forgiveness of his sins. 

A little before his decease he enjoyed a respite of 


about a month, from the malady with which he had | 
been so long afflicted, which gave some hope that his | 


health might be restored, he himself manifesting 
much encouragement and expressing his thankful- 
ness for the favor; but on the evening of the 23d of 
9th mo. last, the paroxysms of his disease returned 
with increased frequency and severity; soon after 
which he expressed his conviction that his dissolution 
was near at hand. His mental powers soon yielded 
to the shocks ; yet, amid apparent excruciating suf- 
fering, from occasional sensible expressions, his 
_ Spirit seemed struggling for that rest after which it 
had long panted. During one of the most violent 
paroxysms, he exclaimed, ‘‘ No complaint ; itis none 
too much; it is all good, it is all right.”’ 

On the evening of 10th mo. 3d, his parents were 
called, from an apprehension that he was near his 
close. At that crisis, two of his sisters who had 
been absent during his illness, came in; the deep 
emotion that pervaded all who stood around him 
attracted his notice, when with a strong voice he 
exclaimed, as if in response to our sympathy for 
his sufferings :—‘*So much the better; I shall be 
there so much the sooner ; my Heavenly Father will 
come and take me up there, and what is best of all, 
I never shall have to come away.’’ He passed away, 
on the 6th, like one falling into a sweet sleep. 

—-, On the 30th of 9th mo. last, Susan Bur- 
FuM, daughter of Benjamin and Ellen H. Buffum, 


of Providence, Rhode Island, in the 11th year of 
her age. 
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UNION SPRINGS. 


| The half yearly Spring Term of this institution, 


is to open on Fourth-day, the 27th of Second month, 
and continue twenty weeks. Able teachers have 
been obtained, and increased facilities furnished for 
the comfort of the pupils. The studies include a 
|thorough academic course in the English branches 
jand mathematics, in the natural sciences, and in 
the Latin, Greek, and French languages. 

The charge for board, washing and ordinary tuition, 
is $58 per half yearly term, or $54 for the children of 
members of New York Yearly Meeting. Application 
for admission should be made early to E. Wi.ets, 
Superintendent of the boarding department, or to 
| J. J. THomas, 

Secretary of Trustees. 
| Union Springs, Cayuga County, N. Y. 
1 mo.7,1861. 3t. 


EE 
| 


SOUP HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor in the city 
with soup has opened its House, No. 16 Griscom St., 
(late Green’s Court), where soup will be delivered to 
the poor daily, except First-days, between the hours 
of ll and 1. Donations in meat, flour, vegetables, 
| &c., will be gratefully received at the house ; and in 
money by 

JEREMIAH Hacker, South Fourth Street, 
Tomas Evans, 817 Arch Street. 
Philadelphia, lst mo. 15th, 1861. 3t. 


——_—<9—-__—__ 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 





The Semi-Annual Public Examination at Haver- 
ford College will be held on Second and Third-days, 
the 28th and 29th insts., at 9 A. M. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Junior class will be 
held on Fourth-day morning, the 31st inst., in the 
Collection Room, commencing at 10 o’clock, and 
, Will consist of original Dissertations or Versions by 
members of the class, as follows: 

An English Dissertation, by Henry T. Coates. 

A Greek Version, by George B. Mellor. 

An English Dissertation, by Horace Williams. 

A Greek Dialogue, by Samuel Farnum and Horace 
G. Lippincott. 

An English Dissertation, by Samuel A. Hadley. 

2t. 


os 
MORAL UNITY OF EUROPE. 


The correspondent of The [London] Morn- 
ing Star, writing from Paris, August, 9th, says: 
“ His Grand Ducal Highness,” (for this new 
designation bas been adopted in this case by the 
Paris papers,) Prince William of Baden, is ar- 
rived at the camp of Chalons. His Grand 
Ducal Highness is invited to stay for several 
days with the Emperor. The King of Bavaria, 
whose bosom friend Prince William is said to 
be, has been negotiating this interview, with the 
hope that, in the leisure moments affurded by 
the life of the camp, the Prince may have both 
time and opportunity to explain the peculiar 
theory and Germanism by which the King is 
actuated in his desire to found what he denomi- 
,nates the “moral unity of Kurope.” Prince 
William is known to be the most active and 
| zealous adherent of the peculiar tenets of his 
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Rersion, M: sjeute, and haa ene bene oosupiod 
in transcribing them for the benefit of the un- 
initiated. Universal peace is the ground-work 
of this new philosophy, founded on universal 
acknowledgment of the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the obligation of their literal 
practice, as far as consistent with the present 
state of civilization. This would, of course, 
extend rapidly, as the same civilization, both 
cause and effect of these divine principles, would 
progress in consequence of their application. 
The number of converts to this doctrine in 
Switzerland and southern Germany exceeds all 
belt f, and lately at Geneva a meeting was held 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
best means of furthering the propaganda. The 
Emperor has m: iifested the greatest interest in 
the progress of the doctrine, and is supposed not 
be at all averse to encourage its spreading 
amongst his brother sovereigns in Europe. 


—-- 0m 


COTTON FROM PERU. 

The Journal of Commerce says considerable 
interest has been manifested in New York within 
a few days, relative to an invoice of Peruvian 
cotton received via Panama. It is part of a 
shipment of 1500 bales, most of which was con- 
signed to Europe. The quality is very beauti- 
ful, and the samples shown would sell readily at 
fifteen cents, even in the present state of the 
market. The plant from which it is taken is 
said to be a perennial shrub in Peru, indigenous 
to the soil, the growth of which already extends 
over a considerable tract of country, and need- 
ing only a little labor in the way of cultivation 
to yield large returns. 

Liban baccsne 


From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS AND ITS DEMANDS, 


'n the present agitated condition of our 
ountry, with such complicated and tremendous 
»vils threatening it as would be found i insepara- 
bly connected with its dismemberment, it is to 
be expected that many voices will be raised to 


offer counsel or propose measures that are sup- 


posed to be adapted to meet the difficulties pre- 
sented, and to avert the final catastrophe. 

The grievous suffering that must attend the 
severance of those ties that for eighty years have 
hound all parts of our common country together, 


and substituting for the one government which 
has conducted us with such gigantic strides to 
power and general prosperity, two if not more | 


public ear is filled with the threats of disunion- 
ists, the reiterated assertions of continuous ag- 
gression on the part of the free States, aud the 
selfish suggestions or impracticable schemes of 
frightened or unprincipled politicians, there is 
danger of the citizens of the free States being 
betrayed into acts of concession which, while 
impotent for good, will not only compromise 
their dignity and self-respect, but lay waste all 
those principles of right and justice for which 
they have been contending for years, and so tie 
up their hands as to prevent them from ever 
carrying out the wise policy inaugurated and re- 
commended by the founders of our constitutional 
government. 

It must have become apparent to every one 
who looks below the surface, that the result of 
the late Presidential election has nothing more 
to do with the present revolutionary movement 
in the South than to serve asa pretext for boldly 
attempting to carry out a scheme of secession 
which has long been in a state of incubation ; 
which, however it may have been stimulated by 
the unchristian denunciations and indiscreet acts 
of fanatical theorists, within the last few years, 
had its origin in years long gone by, and sprang 
from causes with which the true sentiments und 
legitimate deeds of the North have little or no 
connection. 

It seems to be the ruling fashion of the hour, 
followed by the President of the United States. 
as well as the noisiest political claquer, to ascribe 
all the blame for the present unhappy imbroglio 
to the North, and to ignore everything said or 
done by the South in violation of the national 
compact ; as though, through all past time, she 
had done nothing “put ask respect for her rights, 
and when smitten on one cheek turn the other. 
It is easy to see that this, like many other fash- 
ions, is the offspring of pride on the one side, 
and ‘folly on the other; and it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the South which first brought it 
into vogue, taking advantage of the apparent sub- 
serviency in the North to its imperious though 
irrational demands, arrogates the authority for 
exclusively dictating the terms upon which we 
shall be permitted to go hand in hand with her 
for the future. 

We are told thmt cotton is king, and that the 
whole world must obey his behests. It is as- 
serted that the cotton-growing States, by this 
product of their plantations, can not only secure 
untold wealth, but keep themselves independent 
of the rest of the world. That when they once 



































co-ordinate and rival governments, which can | get rid of the burden imposed on them by the 
hardly fail to come into collision, and sooner or | free States, their domestic and national expenses 
later to engage in fratricidal war, with all its con-| will cease to be felt as onerous; and that as 
comitant crimes and miseries, brings this subject | England, France and other European nations 
home to the feelings and interests of us all, and | must have their staple, th-y will hasten to re- 
naturally gives increased force to the impulse | cognize their new gov ernment, and gladly enter 
to do something that may relieve us of such |into the. most favorable treaties with them in 
direful calamities. order to secure their good will. How true all 

While this state of feeling exists, and the|this might prove, if the new government was 
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established, perhaps time only can determine ; 
but we think it admits of strong doubt; and 
there is another side to the subject that may be 
kept in view by England, if not by other nations, 
and which may have more influence upon the 
present movement in the south than some may 
be aware of. 

The report of the Cotton Supply Association 

England gives information respecting the 

sources from whence this indispensable article 
is now, and may be hereafter obtained, that in- 
dicates the probability of its not being many 
years that Europe will be dependent upon the 
cotton-growing States of North America to sup- 
ply the factories with the raw material, to be 
wrought into the various textile fabrics with 
which they supply the world. The railroads of 
India are beginning to be used for the transpor- 
tation of cotton from the fertile interior, and are 
removing the main obstacle to an immense sup- 
ply from there, which, if it has to make a much 
longer voyage than across the Atlantic, will cost 
but very little at the port where it is shipped. 

Africa, within the last two years, has greatly 
increased her export of cotton, most of it being 
of the best quality, and though the whole 
amount shipped is yet small, the prospect of her 
becoming in a few years the successful rival of 
our country is sufficiently flattering to have 

tempted British capital and enterprise to engage 
largely in the full development of a feasible 
scheme for making that long-degraded country 
the cotton-grower for England. 

Now, with able-bodied slaves costing from 
twelve to fifteen hundred dollars in our cotton 
States, the planters already feel they can bear 
but little or no competition in their staple, and 
that if Indian inferior cotton, or African first 
quality cotton should come to be profitably sold 
in the markets of Europe at two or three cents 
a pound less than it now commonly commands, 
it must stimulate its cultivation in those coun- 
tries, until the quantity raised will be so great 
as finally to make cotton culture a losing busi- 
ness in the United States. But if slaves could 
be obtained at Charleston, Savannah or New 
Orleans at from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars a head, then the planters at the 
south need not fear competition, for they could 
then afford to work up four or five slaves where 
now they can employ but one, because of his 
first cost, and the necessity for treating him with 
sufficient care to keep him in good case. The 
only way in which slaves can be procured at 
such a diminished price is by reopening the 
African slave trade direct to this country, and 
while the present government of the United 
States remains as it is, that trade cannot be le- 
galized or safely carried on. But if the cotton 
States form themselves into a separate confede- 
racy, having cotton for king, and all the world 
tributary to them, they can afford to disregard 
the moral sentiment of all other civilized nations, 
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and open a free trade in men and women from 
Africa, upon the same principle as they would 
open such a trade for any other chattels or 


manufactures. Now may not these considera- 


tions be a potent, if not the most moving cause 
of the threatened secession? Official communi- 
cations from southern Governors and the speeches 
of leading southern secessionists warrant the 
answer that they are. 

Again, notwithstanding the boastful assump- 
tion that the world is and must continue to be 
tributary to the cotton growing States of this 
country, the census in each decade reveals the 
fact that they, in common with the other slave 
States, are continually losing in relative num- 
bers and strength. Constant cropping, without 
returning anything to the yielding soil, and con- 
tinued exportation to a foreign market with no 
home manufactures, have already produced in 
some of them, and must, if continued, produce 
in them all, exhaustion of the land and poverty 
among all classes except the larger planters, who 
hold the political power in their hands, and 
unite to wield it for their own supposed inter- 
ests, too often regardless of that of others. A 
necessary consequence is, that mechanics and 
artisans are more or less degraded, and suspect- 
ed of being inimical to the “ peculiar institu- 
tion” with which they are surrounded, and 
emigration exceeds immigration. The history 
of all nations, from the time when the light of 
civilization first dawned upon the darkness of 
the middle ages to the present juncture, demon- 
strates the important fact that voluntary and 
intelligent labor is the true and only reliable 
source of national wealth and power, and that 
wherever it is not present, or is not protected 
and fostered, whatever may be the advantages 
of soil and climate, poverty will gradually creep 
upon the community, and power will slide from 
its hands. Our brethren in the South, short- 
sighted as they may be in some of their moral and 
political theories, cannot fail to see around them 
the gradual fulfilment of this universal and in- 
exorable law, during the comparatively short 
career of our independent country; and the 
restless and ambitious among them, feeling 
keenly that the sceptre they have so long sway- 
ed, has for the present escaped from their 
grasp, and fearing lest it may never be restored, 
—— to be determined, rather than forego the 

habit of ruling, to break loose from the free 
States, which they persist in stigmatizing as 
unfriendly rivals,—and, if possible, to fasten 
upon them the blame of violating the family 
compact. In proof of this, they allege that the 
North questions the right of holding property 
in human beings ; that it interferes in : the restor- 
ation of absconding slaves, and has emphatical- 
ly expressed its approval of the ordinance of 
1787, prohibiting slavery in the territories. 
Thomas Jefferson, himself a slaveholder, and 


experienced in the moral effects of the system, 
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describing those effects, says, “The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose rein to his 
worst passions, and thus nursed, educated, and 
daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamp- 
ed by it with odious peculiarities.” We are far 
from believing this to be exemplified by all 
slaveholders, but it may account, in part at least, 
for the arrogunt and defiant manner in which | 
many who claim to represent the present fee!-| 
ings and intentions of the South, now speak to 
the citizens of the free States. They claim to 
be the great interest in the United States, upon 
whose favor and patronage the manufacturers | 
and “mud sills” of the North are dependent 
for their daily bread, and berating us in no 
measured terms, threaten to withdraw their fur- 
ther support, and leave us to perish in our | 
destitution and impotence. To this, so far as 
any voice has gone forth from the North, the 
loudest cry has been peccavimus, and although, 
after a struggle, long since forced upon them 
by the demands of the South, they have just 
triumphed in maintaining the principles of our 
government as laid down and enforced by its 
primitive statesmen, the free States are told, by 
not a few of their own trained politicians, that 
they must offer to give up all they have gained, | 
if those who are threatening them will thereby | 
allow their discontent to be appeased, and con- 
sent to remain in the federal compact. | 

The dangers of secession are upon us. The} 
evil is too great and general to be trifled with. | 
It is the duty of every good citizen to look it in} 
the face, and give his approval and support to| 
every proper measure that will remove it, pot! 
only in the present emergency, but for all time | 
to come. No pride of opinion, no mere party | 
predilection should be allowed to stand inthe way 
fora single hour, to prevent either side from 
making every concession which truth and prin- 
ciple will admit, in order to secure a peaceable | 
termination to this domestic broil. In order to 
effect this, the parties must stand upon equal 
ground. 





Kach must consent to hear calmly, to 
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feelings towards their brethren in the Southern 
States. Independent of those tender ties that 
are now giving poignancy to the common grief 
in many a domestic circle, there is a strong, 
and we may say, a universal feeling of attach- 
ment to them as fellow countrymen and fellow 
Christians; and it will be a shame and a re- 
proach to us if, as fellow professors of that holy 
religion which breathes peace on earth and good 
will to men, the citizens of this great and pros- 
perous Republic cannot continue to enjoy the 
rich blessings poured’ upon them, because they 


| will not bear and forbear with each other, but 


allow bad men to betray them into anger with 
each other, and fratricidal strife. 
(To be concluded.) 


ee 


THE ORPHAN HOUSES AT ASHLEY-DOWN, 
BRISTOL, [ ENGLAND. ] 


We are invited to turn from the angry con- 
tention of politics to the calmer and purer 
atmosphere of philanthropy, by another annual 
narrative of that extraordinary undertaking 
called the New Orphan Houses at Ashley-down. 
We know not if local readers take the same 
interest in the work which Mr. Muller directs 
as those at a distance. It is now twenty-four 
years since this humble stranger, whose name is 
a household word, came to our city. Provi- 
dence seems to have commissioned him—far 
more directly than the right rev. legislators who 
specially claim that distinction—to teach and 
train a class who have the strongest claim to 
human sympathy and succour. He came as 
the orphan’s friend and advocate. Small enough 
were the beginnings ; but, as he himself tells us, 
often and fervently, he relied upon a source 
that never fails those who rightly seek it for 
right objects. When we find him providing for 
300 orphans, we are surprised at his success, 
while he himself thinks it small, and boldly in- 
vites 700 to a new and larger structure. Now 


| he is actually building accommodation to take 


as manyas 1150! This will cost £23,000, and 
an additional yearly expense of about £5200 


consider fairly, and. if possible, redress effectual-| more for the support of these 450 additional 


ly the grievances alleged and shown to have 
been sustained by the other. If this is done, 
we may rest our hopes of a happy termination 





orphans. Does any one ask how and when 
this money is to be raised ? Mr. Muller has a 
satisfactory answer. His balance-sheet of the 
























of our national difficulties upon a just and firm} building-fund shows that he has £21,282 on 
basis. But if the politicians who undertake to| hand. Every day brings him fresh supplies. 
speak for the people of the free States attempt|‘I look,” he says, ‘with peace and comfort 
to patch up a mere truce, by yielding all that!to the coming year, though 1 have reason to 
is demanded by partisans of their own stamp in| believe that its expenses will be far greater 
the South, thus sacrificing principles and violat-| still, and that £25,000 will be required to carry 
ing feelings which are as dear to the people of| me through it.” This will be readily believed 
the North as slavery is to those of the South,| when we add his summary of the 3042 done- 
we may rest assured the work will have to be| tions to the orphans entered in his account-books. 
done over again at no distant day, and the peo-| There were, he tells us, 1494 under 5s., 560 
ple will take more care who they trust to ac-|above 5s., and not exceeding 10s., 614 above 
complish it. It is a gross libel upon the people| 10s. and not exceeding £1, 288 above £1 ard 
of the North to charge them with unfriendly! not exceeding £2, 411 above £2 and not 
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exceeding £5, 93 above £5 and not exceed-jnors have been raised up during the last ten 


mn ing £10, 49 above £10 and not exceeding| years.” 

at £20, 10 above £20 and under £50, 11 of £50,} A faith like this, producing such grand 
ef 1 of £59 10s. 9d., 1 of £62 17s., 1 of £89) results, disarms all criticism. We yield at once 
2, 4s., lof £96 12s. 3d., 5 of £100, 2 of £500, | to its influence, and join in the praise which it 
h- and 1 of £1500. has evoked. Mr. Muller says, “‘ Without apply- 
yw The balance-sheet of expenses is even more| ing to any one, simply stating my intentions in 
re- wonderful. It begins with a credit in hand of|the reports, and following up this by prayer, 
sly £7461, and ends with a total income of £17,058. | daily prayer, believing prayer, I received the 
od The current expenses have been £7699, and| whole amount originally considered needful for 
os- there is a balance to begin the year of no less| this enlargement.” He also tells us that £50 a 
he than £9358! Yet this is not all the finance of| day will be required this year, and still more as 




















ey the institution. Besides the orphans, Mr. 
yut Muller has four other objects—schools, mis- 
ith sionaries, Scripture circulation, &e.—for which 
an income of £10,010 was received during the 
year, and-a balance remained of £2392. The 
grand total is £72,182, and of balances (cash 
in hand) we have an amount which even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might envy—the 
sum being £33,033. 


on- We have yet to hear Mr. Muller’s ac- 
rer count of the way in which this money is re- 
ual ceived. It comes from all parts, not only of 
ing England, but of Europe, America, and the 
wn. British colonies. Much of it is in small sums, 
me under 5s. each, and a considerable amount is in 
cts pictures, jewellery, articles of clothing, &. By 
our the sale of the latter articles £656 has been 
e is realized for the year, and £5624 since the 
ovi- beginning. Very large sums, however, are 
~far continually arriving—as, one of £3000, “left 
who entirely at my own disposal,” another of £2700, 
and another of £1500, several of £100 and £50. 
. to A Dutch baroness sends £85 13s. ld., anda 
> as contributor is mentioned who gives an Austra- 
ugh lian debenture bond of £100 stock. Here is 
; us, Mr. Mauller’s own statement:—‘ Some in- 
ree dividuals send donations week after week, others 
; for put by for every order or every payment they 
r for : receive in business, and send the amount from 
ess, { time to time. One Christian gentleman has 
y in- now for about eight years sent me £5 each 
Now month. Another donor, though with an in-| 
take come of only about £400 a year, has for about 
and six years past given me nearly one half of it. 
5200 A baker in Worchestershire sends me one 
‘onal penny for each sack of flour he bakes. Another 
shen donor, laboring day by day, and month after 
1as a month, and year after year, in prayer for the 
the benefit of the orphans, trusting himself in the 
> on - Lord for all he needs as a servant of Christ, 
plies. sends me the fifth part of all he receives, which 
afoxt sometimes has amounted to £7, £9, yea £14 or 
oe t0 more per month. Another individual has re- 
eater cently begun to send me week after week the 
carry tenth part of his business profits; and many 
‘eved persons in business and professional persons 
onan send me donations as the Lord is pleased to 
ooks. prosper them. There are a few who have 
560 helped me, without interruption, to a greater 


or less degree, for twenty-six years in this 
work ; but by far the greater number of do- 


the work proceeds. We know no more touch- 
ing spectacle than this truly apostolic man at 
the head of such an enterprise, without any of 
the noisy fame of the world dinning his ears 
and ministering to his vanity—without even a 
provision for his personal wants (he has no fixed 
salary or allowance)—with scarcely a thought 
but that of the sublime objects to which his 
life is devoted. The dareer of such a man, 
though it reads like a romance, is more miracu- 
lous than anything we know in modern times. 
We cannot doubt that his future, remembering 
their source and dependence, will fully equal his 
past experiences, and render his name still more 
memorable in the city of his adoption.— Western 
Daily Press. 


a 


SAFETY CLOTHING. 


Personal safety from burning is a question of 
serious import at all times, but more so at this 
particular season of the year. During the cold 
weather, when grates or other heating appa- 
ratus are used in almost every house, and 
when artificia! light is more extensively required 
for illumination, a greater number of accidents 
occur from clothes taking fire than in any other 
equal period of the year. This we may always 
expect, because the dangers are more numerous ; 
but to the common causes of deaths from burn- 
ings, the sad list of victims has been greatly 
extended by the fashions in dress, which have 
become prevalent among women. Ladies’ 
dresses are now so extended in their propor- 
tions, and being oftentimes of the most inflam- 
mable materials, it is no wonder that we fre- 
quently read of families being thrown into the 
deepest grief by sume of their most amiable 
jmembers having perished from their dresses 
becoming their funeral pyres. Such casualties 
shock the feelings more than any others, be- 
cause we all know that the pains arising from 
burning are of the most excruciating character. 

So frequent have such accidents become du- 
ring the past two years, that some of the highest 
efforts of science bave been brought into re- 
quisition for their prevention. The moral argu- 
ment against the causes of exposure by un- 
suitable dresses has been ineffectual; fashion 
holds its sway in spite of all remonstrances and 
so many terrible lessons, and all that science 
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can do in the case is to guide it to the most 
humane and safe results. This has been 
achieved by chemistry in the preparation of 
chemicals to be combined with the combustible 
fabrics of which dresses are made, whereby 
they are rendered nearly uninflammable. In 
Great Britain, these chemicals are now used in 
several large bleachworks, where they are com- 
bined with the pieces or goods in the finishing 
operations. They are also employed very ex- 
tensively in large laundries and households, and 
they commend themselves to public attention 
everywhere. The best substances recommended 
for common use in rendering textile fabrics 
non-inflammable, are tungstate of soda and the 
sulphate of ammonia, which are now manufac- 
tured on a large scale for such purposes by a 
company in London, which has obtained two 
patents for the processes. In a late number of 
the Chemical News, Briggs & Co. describe the 
mode of using these salts to the best advantage. 
Articles requiring to be ironed, after being 
washed, starched and allowed to dry in the open 
air, are soaked in a solution of the tungstate, 
then rolled in a sheet of dry linen, and ironed 
afterward in the ordinary way. The tungstate 
may be mixed with the starch, but this is not 
such a good method as the other. Articles 
which do not require to be ironed are treat- 
ed with a solution of the sulphate of ammonia 
in the same manner as the tungstate of soda. 
Muslin so prepared does not present any pecu- 
liar appearance, and when exposed to fire it 
does not suddenly burst into flame; it merely 
singesaway untilit crumblesinto ashes. Woollen 
and silk fabrics are not sufficiently inflammable 
to be dangerous, but all linen and cotton cloth- 
ing, curtains for windows, sheets, and various 
other articles, would be rendered more safe by 
such treatment, without injury to their texture 
or color. The treatment of children’s clothes 
by these substances is especially solicited, be- 
cause so many accidents from burning take place 
to the “ little ones at home.” 

We would not wish to be understood as as- 
serting that the two substances described are 
the only sure ones for rendering such fabrics 
uninflammable, as there are several other arti- 
cles which possess this property ; but, according 
to F. Versmann and A. Oppenheim, London 
chemists, who have made a host of experiments 
with various chemicals, the tungstate of soda 
and the sulphate of ammonia give the best re- 
sults. The stannate of soda appears to be 
equally as good a non-inflammable agent, but it 
is liable to impart a yellow tinge to white 
muslins; still, for children’s cotton dresses, we 
can recommend its very general use. About 
one part of these salts dissolved in ten parts of 
water is about the proper strength to employ, 
and one gallon of this is sufficient for impreg- 
nating seven or eight ladies’ muslin dresses. 
Being very easy of application, all families 
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should avail themselves of these substances for 
rendering life more safe from the dangers of 


fire. 


We use, in our nursery, a brass wire grating, 
somewhat in the form of a blower, to hang in 
front of the grate. This is compact, convenient 
and effectual; it not only protects the dresses 
of the children and nurse from contact with the 
fire, but it is quite a safeguard to the carpet 
from coals rolling out of the grate.— Scientific 
American. 


‘“ BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH !” 


Behold, a royal Bridegroom 
Hath called me for his bride ! 
I joyfully make ready* 
And hasten to his side. 
He is a royal Bridegroom, 
But I am very poor! 
Of low estate He chose me 
To show his love the more: 
For He hath purchased for me 
Such goodly rich array,— 
O surely never Bridegroom 
Gave gifts like his away. 


When first upon the mountains, 
I, in the vale below, 

Beheld Him waiting for me, 
Heard his command to go, 

I, poorest in the valley, 
Oh how could I prepare 

To meet his royal presence ? 
How could I make me fair ? 

Ah! in his love He sent me 
tA garment clean and white: 

And promised broidered raiment 
All glorious in his sight. 

And then He gave me glimpses 
{Of the jewels for my hair, 

§And the ornament most precious 
For his chosen bride to wear. 


First in my tears I washed me,— 
They could not make me clean: 
|| A fountain then He showed me, 
Strange until then unseen ! 
So close I’d lived beside it 
For many weary years, 
Yet passing by the fountain, 
Had bathed me in my tears. 
TOh love, oh grace, that showed it! 
Revealed its cleansing power! 
How could I choose but hasten 
To meet Him from that hour. 


I said, delay no longer! 
He surely will provide 

All for the toilsome journey, 
Up the steep mountain side. 

He sought me in the valley,— 
He knows my utmost need ; 

But He’s a royal Bridegroom, 
I shall be rich indeed. 

Rich in his pardoning mercies,— 
Bounties that never cease: 

Rich in his loving kindness, 
Rich in his joy and peace. 

So then I took the raiment, 
And the jewels that he sent ; 


*Rev. 19: 7. ftRev. 19: 8 {$2 Tim. 4: 8. 
§1 Pet. 3: 4. ||Zech. 13: 1. {J Rom. 3: 4. 
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annexation to Sardinia.’’ 
crowds, but no arrests were made. 
Count Cavour is reported to intend retiring, at 
least provisionally, from the Sardinian Ministry. 
Eneiuanp.—The weather had been, for ten days, 
unusually cold throughout the country, the ther- 


*And, gazing on his beauty, 
Up the hillside I went. 


And still with feeble footsteps, 
And turning oft astray, 

I go to meet the Bridegroom, 
Though stumbling by the way. 

I soil my royal garments 
With earth when’er I fall; 

I break and mar my ornaments, 
But He will know them all. 
For it was He who gave them; 
Will He forget His own? 
Ah! for the love He bore me, 

He called ! will He disown ? 


He sent his Guide to guide me; 
He knew how blind, how frail 
The children of the valley :— 
He knew my love would fail. 
He knew that mists above me 
Would hide Him from my sight, 
And I, in darkness groping, 
Would wander from the right. 
I know that I must follow 
Slow, when I fain would soar: 
That step by step thus upward, 
My Guide must go before. 


Cleave close, dear Guide, and lead me! 
I cannot go aright: 

Through all that doth beset me, 
Keep, keep me close in sight ! 

’Tis but a little longer ; 
Methinks the end I see: 

Oh! matchless love and mercy, 
The Bridegroom waits for me ; 

Waits, to present me faultless, 
Before his Father’s throne : 

tHis comeliness my beauty, 
His righteousness my own! 


G., 1st mo., 1861. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTeLLicEnce.—Advices from Liverpool 
to the 30th ult. have been received. 
France was said to be making warlike prepara- 
tions exceeding those of 1858. 
steamers from France, to be converted into men-of- 
war and transports, and both those governments had 
forsome weeks been purchasing horses in eastern 
Prussia. 
The bombardment of Gaeta had been continued 
with vigor, and it was believed that hostile opera- 
tions were about to be commenced from the sea side 
also, as ships of war had been ordered to Naples 
from Genoa and Spezzia, and gun-boats from Ancona. 
Provisions were sent to Gaeta from Rome. 
rison had been diminished by the dismissal of a por- 
tion whose fidelity was doubted, and the remainder 
were said to be in a deplorable state, but might carry 
on resistance for some time longer. 
A decree had been published corstituting the prov- 
inces of Naples, Sicily, the Marches and Umbria, 
integral parts of the State of Sicily. 
Placards had been posted at Rome, bearing the 
arms of Victor Emanuel, and the words “ We desire 
They were surrounded by 


*2 Cor. 3:18. +Phil. 3: 21. 
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mometer, in some localities, sinking to eight degrees 
below zero. Much snow had fallen in some parts. 


Avustria.—It was stated that the Emperor had 
sanctioned the resolutions of the conference of Hun- 
garian Notables at Gran, and had determined to con- 
voke the Hungarian Diet in the 2d month. The 
people of that province were not satisfied with the 
apparent concessions previously made, deeming 
them insincere, especially as the voting of supplies 
ané of soldiers was transferred from the local to the 
central Parliament. The payment of taxes was 
very generally refused. At a conference held by 
leading men of Croatia and Slavonia, at Agram, in 
the 11th month last, a proposition was made for the 
union of Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, the Military 
Frontier and Dalmatia, and a deputation was ap- 
pointed to make known to the Emperor the wishes 
of the assembly on this subject. 

The circular of the new Minister of State, explain- 
ing his policy, promises the establishment of the 
mutual relations of different religious professions 
upon an equitable footing; the promotion of public 
instruction ; the removal of preventive interference 
with the press; the free development of the na- 
tionalities and the independent existence of the 
communes ; separation of the administration of jus- 
tice from that of government ; and the introduction 
of publicity and the oral form of proceeding into 
the courts of law, both civil and penal. The right 
of originating projects of law, and publicity of de- 
bates, are conferred upon the Council of the Empire. 

Russ1a.—The emancipation of the serfs was to take 
place on the 12th inst., which is the 1st of the 
month according to the Russian calendar. 

Cuina.—The details of the treaty between England 
and China concluded in the 10th month, are received. 
The Emperor is to apologize for the attack on the 
Allies by the forts of the Peiho the previous year ; 
a British Minister is to reside at Pekin; the port of 
Tien-tsin to be opened to trade, Cowloon to be ceded 
to Great Britain, and Chusan to be evacuated by the 
British ; the indemnity previously fixed upon to be 
doubled. The provisions of the French treaty are 
nearly similar. Some of the English prisoners taken 
by the Chinese having been murdered, the sum of 
£100,000 was exacted for their families, and the 
Emperor’s summer palace was burned by order of 
the British commanders. The palace, gardens, 
temples, &c., are described as covering a space of 
six or seven miles, and two days were required for 
the destruction of all the buildings. The property 
destroyed, besides the buildings, was estimated to 
exceed £2,000,000. 

Mexico.—Miramon was completely defeated by the 
Liberal forces under Gen. Ortega, on the 22d ult. 
He retreated to the city of Mexico, but finding he 
could not defend it, he retired, and the Liberals en- 
tered without resistance on the 24th. Juarez had 
been sent for, and was to leave Vera Cruz on the 
3d inst. to take possession of Mexico. Ortega had 
issued a decree announcing his resolution not to 
gratify any disposition to revenge. Puebla had also 
capitulated to the Liberals. 


Domestic.— The Secession Movement.—The Missis- 
sippi Convention passed an ordinance on the 9th inst., 
declaring the immediate secession of that State from 
the Union, by a vote of yeas 84, nays 15. The laws 
and contracts of the United States, relative to the 
mail service, were subsequently directed to be con- 
tinued till otherwise ordered, Ordinances of secession 
were also passed by the Conventions of Alabama and 
Florida on the 11th inst., the former by a vote of 61 
to 39, the latter by 62to 7. The Alabama Conven- 
tion passed a resolution inviting a convention from 
all the slaveholding States, to meet on the 14th prox. 
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at Montgomery, Ala., for consultation as to the most 
effectual mode of securing concentrated and har- 
monious action. 

The South Carolina secessionists have at length 
gone to the extent of attacking a vessel carrying the 
U. §. flag. On the morning of the 9th inst. the Star 
of the West, a merchant steamer chartered by the 
government to convey reinforcements and supplies 
to Major Anderson, approached the entrance of 
Charleston harbor, and was fired into from a batigry 
newly erected there. Two balls struck the vessel, 
but did little damage, when it put about and re- 
turned to New York, Major Anderson, soon after, 
sent a letter to Gov. Pickens, stating that he had 
refrained from firing upon the batteries, from a hope 
that the hostile act had been committed without the 
Governor’s sanction, but that if not disclaimed, he 
must regard it as an act of war. The Governor’s 
reply having justified the act, Anderson informed 
him that he should send to his government for in- 
structions, and meanwhile would defer any hostile 
demonstrations. After the departure of his mes- 
senger for Washington, some further communications 
took place between the two parties, and messengers 
from both were sent together to Washington, for 
what purpose is not known. 

The forts at the mouth of Cape Fear River, N. C. ; 
a fort and the navy yard at Pensacola and the U. 8. 
Arsenal at Chattahoochee, Fla.; two forts on the 
Mississippi below New Orleans, and one at the en- 
trance of Lake Pontchartrain, and the U. S. Arsenal 
at Baton Rouge, have all been seized by troops of 
the States in which they are situated. They were 
all nearly ungarrisoned, and no resistance was at- 
tempted. Apprehensions having been excited that 


attempts might be made to take forcible possession 
of the public buildings in Washington, the charge of 


maintaining the public peace in the District has been 
intrusted to Lieut. Gen. Scott, who has taken meas- 
ures to prevent the success of any such attempts, if 
made. 

The Senate of Arkansas has rejected the bill for a 
State Convention, passed by the House. The Vir- 
ginia Legislature has passed a bill for a Convention 
to be held on the 18th prox., but providing that its 
action shall be submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection. 


P. F. Thomas, the recently appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury, has resigned, and John A. Dix, of 
N. Y., has been appointed to the office. The 
Cabinet is understood to be now united in opinion 
against secession. 


Concress.—On the 9th, the President sent to both 


Houses a special message on the secession difficulties, | 


declaring it his purpose, as his duty, to execute the 
laws, stating that the present condition of things is 
beyond Executive control, commending the whole 
subject to the consideration of Congress, urging 
prompt action with a view to peace, but recommend- 
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held, &c. This resolution passed yeas 133, nays 62. 
The committee was further instructed to inquire re- 
specting the removal of arms from the arsenals. 
The Senate, on the 10th, adopted a resolution of 
Slidell, of Louisiana, inquiring of the President who 
fills the office of Secretary of War, when and by what 
authority appointed, and why such appointment had 
not been communicated to the Senate. Bigler, of 
Pennsylvania, presented, on the 14th, a bill providing 
for taking the sense of the people of the several 
States upon certain proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, substantially those offered by Critten- 
den, of Kentucky, with another, that the President 
shall hold office for six years, and not be eligible to 
re-election. A motion was made to refer it to the 
Judiciary Committee, but was afterwards withdrawn. 
Several speeches were made during the week on the 
topics now agitating the public mind. That of Sew- 
ard, of New York, delivered on the 12th, excited the 
most general interest, from being supposed to indicate 
the intended course of the next Administration, in 
which, it is understood, he is to be Secretary of State. 
The general tone of the speech is conciliatory, point- 
ing out the evil effects of a division of the States, 
denying the right of secession, and showing the 
groundlessness of the reasons assigned for the at- 
tempt ; agreeing that all laws, of free or slave States, 
contravening the Constitution, or,the acts of Congress 
passed in conformity therewith, ought to be repealed ; 
expressing his willingness to vote, if needful, for an 
amendment to the Constitution declaring that it shall 
not be changed so as to give Congress the power to 
interfere with slavery in the States; stating that if 
Kansas were admitted under the Wyandotte Consti- 
tution, and the organic laws of the other Territories 
could be repealed, he could vote to authorize the 
organization and admission of two new States, which 
should include them, reserving the right to subdi- 
vide them hereafter ; but, believing such reservation 
unconstitutional, he prefers to advise a convention, 
after the present trouble shall have subsided, to 
| decide whether changes of the Constitution shall be 
made; and declaring his readiness to vote for prop- 
erly guarded laws to prevent mutual invasions of 
| the States, and his adherence to the idea of construct- 
| ing two Pacific railroads, to connect the South and 
| the North respectively with the Western coast. 
| The House passed the Civil and Miscellaneous 
'and the Navy appropriation bills. The Mississippi 
| delegation sent a communication on the 12th, stating 
that they had received official information of the 
| secession of their State from the Union, and that 
they therefore withdrew from that body. Jones, of 
Ga., moved tostrike the names ofthe South Carolina 
and Mississippi members from the roll, but objections 
being made, the motion could not be considered. 
The majority of the committee of 33 reported on the 
14th; proposing to.amend the Constitution by pro- 
viding that no amendment thereto interfering with 
slavery shall originate in any but a slaveholding 


| 


ing no specific measure, though sugge ting adivision | State, or be valid unless ratified by all the States ; 
of the Territories by the line of 36° 30’ as calculated submitting a bill.to admit New Mexico as a State, 
to produce an adjustment. He stated that he had! and a Fugitive Slave bill which gives to the slave 
refrained from sending troops to Charleston harbor, ' claiming liberty, trial by jury in the State whence 
until it should appear absolutely necessary, lest it he escaped, and releases any citizen from aiding the 
might furnish a pretext for an outbreak on the part ' Marshal in the capture or detention of the fugitive, 
of South Carolina. Copies of the correspondence except when force is used or apprehended for his 
between the South Carolina Commissioners and the release; also a joint resolution deprecating the per- 
President accompanied the message. In the House, ' sonal liberty bills and requesting the northern 
it was referred to a special committee of five, with States to revise their statutes, to remove hindrances 
instructions to inquire whether any United States ex- | to the execution of the laws; a series of resolutions 
ecutive officers are or have been treating forthe surren- denying the authority of the people of one State to 
der of forts or other public property ; whether any de-' interfere with the institutions of another, and dis- 
mand for surrender has been made, and by whom; countenancing mobs and hindrances to the rendition 
whether the custom-house, post-office and arsenal at of fugitive slaves; and another set relative to the 


Charleston have been seized, and by whom they are duties of the States and the Federal government. 
‘ 





